No.  11  33rd  year  University  of  Toronto 

Sell  Lillian  Massey  land  to  Victoria 

Governing  Council  decides  at  December  20  meeting, 

but  some  members  wonder  if  the  University  will  get  the  best  deal 


Victoria  University,  for  the  first  time 
since  discussions  concerning  the 
disposal  of  the  Lillian  Massey  Building 
began,  has  come  up  with  an  offer  of 
“hard  cash”  for  the  land  on  which  the 
building  is  located,  A.G.  Rankin,  vice- 
president  — business  affairs,  told 
Governing  Council  as  members  debated 
the  fate  of  the  building  Dec.  20. 

Victoria  had  previously  indicated 
that  it  wished  to  acquire  the  land,  but 
had  no  money  to  do  so. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Lillian  Massey 
Treble  trust,  with  the  closure  of  the 
building  and  a declaration  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  no  longer  maintaining  the 
Faculty  of  Food  Sciences,  the  University 
must  either  elect  ro  purchase  the  building 


from  Victoria  or  sell  the  land  to  it. 

Governing  Council  approved  the  latter 
route,  but  not  before  some  members 
voiced  concern  that  they  had  no  assurance 
the  University  was  going  to  make  the  best 
financial  deal  for  itself,  or  that  Victoria 
would  not  eventually  sell  the  building 
for  commercial  purposes,  if  zoning 
regulations  were  amended. 

President  James  Ham  told  Council  that 
the  building  is  an  historic  site  that  should 
be  preserved,  not  turned  into  a “high- 
rise”  development,  and  that  it  made  sense 
to  have  the  land  in  the  hands  of  Victoria 
University  to  keep  it  within  the  University 
community. 

Rankin  assured  Council  that  there 
would  be  a provision  in  the  terms  of  sale 


that  should  Victoria  seU  the  building  for 
commercial  purposes-the  University 
would  be  compensated. 

The  University  had  considered 
academic  and  alternative  uses  for  the 
building,  but  concluded  that  at  least 
1 1 million  worth  of  renovations  would  be 
needed,  which,  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
^building,  payable  to  Victoria,  was 
considered  unacceptable. 

Appraisers  for  the  University  and 
Victoria  have  arrived  at  quite  different 
assessments  of  the  current  market  value 
of  the  building  and  the  land.  The 
University  assessor  has  placed  the 
building  at  half  the  value  of  the  land, 
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The  Innovations  Foundation 

Making  sure  the  big  ones  don’t  get  away 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

This  University  could  have  been  mil- 
lions of  dollars  richer  if  it  hadn’t  let 
lucrative  inventions  slip  through  its 
fingers,  says  Dean  Gordon  Slemon  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engineering. 

While  serving  on  the  University’s 
patents  committee,  Dean  Slemon  pro- 
posed a solution  to  the  problem  — a 
mechanism  for  taking  U of  T’s  inventions 
and  research  concepts  to  the  market  place 
and  reaping  the  profits  from  licensing  fees 
and  royalties.  He  had  hoped  the  scheme 
could  go  into  effect  within  a year.  That 
was  eight  years  ago.  Now,  following 
Governing  Council  approval  Dec.  20,  the 
Innovations  Foundation  has  finally 
become  a reality. 

Why  did  it  take  so  long?  President  J ames 
Ham  says  attitude  was  the  key. 

“It  wasn’t  considered  appropriate  for 
a publicly  funded  university  to  promote 
private  entrepreneurial  development  of  its 
research  finc^gs.  Certainly  the  Univer- 
sity’s fundamental  purpose  isn’t  to  come 
up  with  inventions;  but  neither  is  its 
integrity  compromised  if  some  research 
projects  have  praaical  applications.  The 
Innovations  Foundation  reflects  a change 
in  the  University’s  attitude  to  industry 
and  in  industry’s  attitude  to  the  Univer- 
sity; and  I think  it’s  all  to  the  public  good.” 
Wholly  owned  by  the  University,  the 
non-profit,  no-share  foundation  will  soon 
have  a permanent  staff  of  two — an  execu- 
tive director  and  an  administrative 
assistant  — and  an  office  at  203  College  St. 

During  Its  first  five  years,  the  founda- 
tion’s operating  budget  will  come  from  a 
150,000  annual  grant  from  the  Con- 
naught Fund  and  from  a matching 
amount,  authorized  by  President 
Ham,  from  private  donations.  By  year  six, 
it  will  be  expected  to  generate  its  own 
operating  funds. 

“One  good  invention  and  you’ve  got 
it,”  says  Slemon,  shaking  his  head  over 
some  of  the  big  ones  that  got  away. 

One  of  the  biggest  was  mica-reinforced 
plastics,  developed  a few  years  ago  by 
chemical  engineering  professor  Ray 
Woodhams.  Unfortunately,  all  manufac- 
turing rights  went  to  the  US  where, 
Slemon  estimates,  several  hundred 
million  dollars  worth  was  produced  in 
1 979  alone.  What’s  more,  the  substance  is 
likely  to  become  a major  component  in 


automobiles,  which  means  a billion- 
dollar  industry  will  probably  emerge.  Not 
a penny  of  that  money  comes  to  U of  T. 

Nor  does  the  University  profit  from 
American  use  of  “Vmos”  technology  for 
making  a type  of  transistor,  yet  that 
development  took  place  here,  under  the 
direction  of  electrical  engineering 
professor  C.A.T.  Salama. 

Meanwhile,  Canada  urgently  needs 
new  high-technology  enterprises  to 
produce  jobs  and  to  reduce  trade  deficits 
through  increased  exports.  But  business 
and  industry  don’t  tend  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  research  activities  at  the 
University  so  researchers  haven’t  had 
much  incentive  to  produce  commer- 
cially-oriented results.  The  Innovations 
Foundation  will  be  the  catalyst. 

The  foundation’s  executive  director 
will  be  knocking  on  doors,  both  in  and 
outside  of  the  University,  to  drum  up 
inventions,  markets,  and  venture  capital. 
Assisting  with  information  and  advice 
will  be  the  volunteer  board  of  directors, 
with  three  members  from  the  University 
and  five  from  industry,  commerce,  and 
government. 

Inventiveness  and  entrepreneurial 
talent  were  key  considerations  in  the 
selection  of  directors.  Aerospace  engi- 
neering professor  Barry  French  developed 
and  now  has  a hand  in  manufacturing 
“The  Super  Sniffer”,  a trace  atmos- 
pheric gas  analyzer  used  during  the 
chlorine  crisis  in  Mississauga.  Burke 
Brown  is  a psychologist  of  economic 
behaviour  and  president  of  two  venture 
capital  companies.  Dean  Slemon  holds 
several  international  patents,  is  an 
industrial  consultant,  and  author  of 
technical  books  on  electrical  engineering. . 

Also  on  the  board  are:  Alexander 
Curran,  founder  of  Bell-Northern  Re- 
search Inc.  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  now 
assistant  vice-president  of  technology 
planning  for  Northern  Telecom  Ltd.; 
Gerald  Heffeman,  president  of  Co-Steel 
International  Ltd.,  Lake  Ontario  Steel 
and  Ferrco;  George  William  Pay,  head  of 
Madsen  Electronics  and  chairman  of  the 
University’s  Biomedical  Instrumentation 
Development  Unit  (BIDU);  and  eco- 
nomics professor  Harry  Eastman, 
vice-president  (research  and  planning) 
and  registrar.  An  eighth  direaor 


is  still  to  be  named. 

Barely  in  operation,  the  Innovations 
Foimdation  already  has  about  20 
inventions  and  research  concepts  waiting 
to  be  navigated  towards  profitabihty  in 
the  outside  world.  There’s  a new  intra- 
venous fluid,  a new  component  for 
flourescent  lighting  th«  would  result  in  a 
25  percent  energy  saving,  and  a new 
means  of  sorting  mica  flakes  (for  use  in  the 
infamous  mica-reinforced  plastics). 

After  assessing  the  commercial 
potentials  of  the  portfolios  it  receives, 
the  Innovations  Foundation  wUl  license 
established  companies  to  handle  produc- 
I tion.  Follow-up  monitoring  will  ensure 
that  those  companies  don’t  let  their 
licences  lie  dormant,  thereby  failing  to 
fully  exploit  the  University’s  income 
potential. 

“We’ll  enquire  into  plans,  progress, 
and  sales,  offering  assistance  where  it 
would  be  mutually  advantageous,”  says 
Slemon. 

He  hopes  that  after  two  years,  the 
Innovations  Foundation  will  be  finan- 
cially robust  enough  to  contribute 
venture  capital  towards  new  companies 
set  up  to  exploit  some  of  the  University’s 
research  results.  After  three  years,  the 
foundation’s  activities  will  be  reviewed  to 
determine  whether  they  should  be 
continued,  altered,  or  terminated.  By  the 
fourth  year,  projections  suggest,  revenue 
and  licensing  fees  should  be  covering  at 
least  half  the  foundation’s  day-to-day 
operating  costs. 

(Payments  to  inventors  wiU  continue  to 
be  made  under  the  University’s 
Inventions  Policy). 

To  determine  how  the  Innovations 
Foundation  should  be  structured,  studies 
were  made  of  American  models  and  dis- 
cussions were  held  with  specialists  in 
Canadian  business,  industry,  and 
government. 

U of  T was  deemed  an  ideal  setting  for 
such  an  operation:  it’s  located  in  the 
country’s  financial,  industrial  and 
business  heartland;  it  has  an  annual 
research  budget  of  $40  million;  and  its 
estimated  2,000  senior  faculty  members 
and  6,000  postgraduate  students  con- 
stitute the  largest  pool  of  researchers 
and  inventors  in  Canada. 
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‘Tough  dines* 
still  ahead 

despite  7.2%  operating 
grants  increase 

The  1980s  were  ushered  in  on  a note  of 
cautious  optimism  for  Ontario’s  imiver- 
sities  when  they  were  awarded  an 
operating  grants  increase  for  1980-81  of 

7.2  percent  by  the  provincial  government. 

Calling  the  increase  “modestly 

encouraging  with  respect  to  last  year”. 
President  James  Ham  stated  that  the 
grants  are  still  “significantly  less  than 
the  rate  of  inflation  for  the  third  straight 
year.  This  implies  continued  tough 
times.” 

The  increase,  although  up  from  last 
year’s  4.9  percent,  still  falls  short  of  the 

9.2  percent  rise  recommended  by  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs 
(OCUA). 

President  Ham  believes  universities 
fared  better  this  year  because  of  the  efforts 
of  OCUA  and  the  universities,  and  the  in- 
terest of  education  minister  Bette 
Stephenson.  “There  is  evidence  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  putting  our  case 
to  the  public,”  he  said. 

To  maintain  the  student  contribution 
at  15  percent  of  operating  costs,  tuition 
fees  will  rise  7.5  percent.  (Last  year  the 
increase  was  five  percent.)  And  in  a 
departure  from  previous  policy,  uni- 
versities will  be  able  to  set  fees  at  up  to 
10  percent  above  the  ministry  formula 
without  any  reduction  in  operating 
grants. 

“There  will  be  consideration  of  fees 
higher  than  the  7.5  increase,”  said 
President  Ham,  “when  Governing 
Council  examines  recommendations 
in  the  light  of  the  new  policy  framework.  ” 

“We’re  hoping  they  won’t  increase  fees 
by  an  additional  10  percent,”  commented 
David  Jones,  president  of  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council.  “The  idea  of 
letting  universities  determine  fees  in- 
fluences attendance.  Students  will  choose 
a imiversity  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
programs  it  offers  but  on  how  much  it 
costs,”  he  said,  adding  that  if  U of  T 
fees  are  raised  to  the  new  ceiling  of 
17  percent  “you’ll  see  students  coming 
here  not  because  they  are  qualified  but 
because  they  can  afford  it”. 

Jones  emphasized  the  need  for  an 
adequate  student  aid  program.  In 
addition,  he  said,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment should  conduct  a thorough  study 
of  how  tuition  increases  affect  access  to 
Ontario’s  universities. 


New  director  of  student 
affairs  to  help  implement 
Marshall,  Shepherd  and 
Kelly  recommendations 

Peter  Harris,  a senior  tutor  in  the 
Depanment  of  Germanic  Languages 
& Literatures,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  student  affairs  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science,  effective  July  1,  1980. 
Harris’s  initial  tasks  will  involve  assisting 
in  the  implementation  of  the  Marshall 
report  recommendations  on  counselling, 
high  school  liaison,  implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Shepherd 
report  and  assisting  departments  and 
colleges  in  establishing  the  mechanism 
for  monitoring  student  programs  as 
required  by  the  Kelly  report. 


Join 


The  Teenage  Travel  Camp 


1980 


kids  & parents  rave  about 


Summer  Camping  for  13*17  year  olds. 


JULY  TRIPS 

31  Day  Northern  California  Trip  $877  U.S. 
31  Day  Southern  California  Trip  $891  U.S. 
27  Day  Weatem  Canada  Trip  $843 


AUGUST  TRIPS 

26  Day  California  Trip  $791  U.S. 

27  Day  New  Orleana-Florida  Trip  $727  U.S. 

17  Day  Pre-Teen  Caravan  $495  U.S. 


For  further  information  call; 

GEORGE  AUERBACH’S  TEEN  CARAVAN 
21  Imperial  Street,  Toronto.  Ontario 


(416)  498*8717 


A. 


SPECIALS  IN  INDIVIDUAL  TRAVEL  TO 

ISRAEL  & EGYPT 

10  DAYS  ISRAEL  - 1 WEEK  LUXURY  CRUISE 
TO  EGYPT 

RETURN  AIRFARE  TORONTO  - TEL  AVIV  - TOR- 
ONTO ACCOMMODATIONS  - SIGHTSEEING  - CRUISE 
MEALS,  TRANSFERS,  ENTERTAINMENT  ETC. 


6 DAYS  ISRAEL  - 
TO  EGYPT 
SAME  AS  ABOVE 


1 WEEK  LUXURY  CRUISE 


C.  2 WEEKS  ISRAEL 

INCLUDES  AIRFARE  - SIGHTSEEING,  MEALS  - 
TRANSFERS  - ACCOMMODATION 
FOR  PERSONAL  SERVICE  WITH  EXCEPTIONAL  ITINERARIES 
DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  YOU 
CALL  SHALOM  EVEN. 


Shalom 

Travel 


1694  Avenue  Road 
(at  Fairlawn) 

Phone  (416)  783-6165 


Research  News 


U of  T Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Committee 

The  deadline  for  grants  for  travel  to 
present  a paper  at  an  overseas  conference 
for  the  period  April  1,  1980  to  July  31, 
1980  is  January  15.  Limited  funds  are 
available  for  each  competition  in  this 
grants  category  and  the  demand  is  great. 

Nuffield  Foundation  Commonwealth 
Travelling  Fellowships:  Canada 
The  purpose  of  these  awards  is  to  enable 
scholars  established  in  Canada  to  under- 
take research,  in  any  discipline,  for  which 
a visit  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown 
to  be  essential.  Applicants  must  hold 
posts  in  Canadian  universities  to  which 
they  will  return  on  completion  of  their 
visit.  Although  others  will  be  considered, 
preference  will  be  given  to: 

(1)  Canadian  citizens; 

(2)  Those  in  the  age  range  of  30  to  45; 

(3)  Those  who  have  as  yet  little  or  no 
experience  of  the  UK  educational  scene. 

Visits  should  be  for  from  three  to  12 
months.  The  value  of  the  awards  will  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of 
economy  return  air  travel  at  low  season 


rates  regardless  of  actual  time  of  travel. 
An  allowance  for  expenses  will  be  added 
to  the  assessment.  The  deadline  date  at 
the  agency  is  January  31. 

For  further  information  and  application 
forms,  call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Upcoming  deadlines 

Connaught  Fund  research  grants  and 
new  staff  grants-.  January  15. 

Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council  grants-in-aid  of  1 10,000 
and  over  and  aid  to  international  sec- 
retariats: Janwary  15. 

Ontario  Thoracic  Society  grants-in- 
aid  of  research:  Jawwary  15. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada  personnel 
awards  and  research  grants:  January  31. 
(This  deadline  is  for  renewals  only,  the 
awards  booklet  from  1975-76remains  the 
most  up-to-date  publication  available.) 

Ministry  of  Health  post-doctoral 
fellowships:  Fe6r«ar3/ 1.  (Forms  and 
guidelines  are  available  from  ORA,  call 
978-2163,  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.) 


Governing  Council 

Continued  from  Page  1 


and  the  Victoria  assessor  placed  the  land 
at  half  the  value  of  the  building.  If 
Victoria  decides  the  asking  price  of  the 
land  is  too  high,  it  has  the  right  to  have 
the  price  arbitrated,  the  ruling  of  the 
arbitrators  to  be  binding  and  final,  but 
Rankin  told  Council  he  thinks 
arbitration  will  be  avoided. 

If  Victoria  is  not  willing  to  pay  the 
arbitrated  price,  the  land  would  go  to 
UofT. 

In  response  to  several  committee 
members  who  questioned  how 
Governing  Council  could  approve  a 
decision  to  sell  the  land  to  Victoria 


Information  Services  offers: 


Media  Relations  Workshop 


Tues.,  February  12, 1980,  Noon — 2:00  p.m. 
in  the  South  Dining  Room,  Hart  House. 

Cost:  $2.50  for  sandwiches,  coffee,  tea. 

This  working  lunch  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
deal  with  the  media:  Radio,  TV  producers  and 
news  reportersand  editors.  Thetopicscovered  will 
include: 

• How  to  write  and  distribute  a press  release 

• How  to  handle  requests  for  interviews  for  radio, 
TV  and  print 

• What  to  do  when  a film  crew  arrives 


• What  services  the  University  provides  to 
assist  you  in  your  communications  with  the  media 

• Special  problems  regarding  publicity 

Workshop  leader: 

Nona  Macdonald 
Public  Relations  Manager 
Information  Services 

Limited  enrolment  — please  confirm  with 
Mary  King  at  978-4933 


without  knowing  the  terms  of  the  sale. 
President  Ham  said  that  the  issue  should 
be  the  future  of  the  site,  rather  than  the 
financial  outcome,  and  that  it  would  be 
a serious  problem  if  the  Council  did  not 
trust  the  President  and  the  vice-president 
— business  affairs  in  the  negotiations. 

Scarborough  library 

President  Ham  informed  Council  about 
recent  discussions  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
which  he  said  it  was  impressed  upon  the 
ministry  that  the  responsibility  for  a 
library  for  Scarborough  College  lies  with 
the  government,  particularly  since 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges  were 
built  in  direct  response  to  government 
request. 

He  said  he  hopes  there  will  soon  be  a 
declaration  from  the  ministry  on  its 
position  on  a library,  distinct  from  other 
capital  priorities. 

Library  acquisitions  fund 

President  Ham  announced  that  due  to  the 
sharp  rise  in  interest  rates,  and  the 
resulting  “unanticipated  additional 
income”,  part  of  the  supplementary 
budget  plan  will  be  invoked,  which  would 
include  restoring  the  $100,000  library 
acquisitions  fund.  Some  money  will  also 
be  used  to  help  ease  critical  main- 
tenance problems.  In  addition,  the 
President  said  there  should  be  a modest 
reduction  in  the  cumulative  deficit. 


Luncheon  and  Dinner  Service  Monday  to  Friday 
12  noon  — 2:00  p.m. 

5:00  — 7:30  p.m. 


Governing  Council  — Dec.  20  1979 
(including  action  taken  at 
committee  level) 

• approved  structure,  funding  and 
operations  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Innovations  Foundation 

• approved  revised  Connaught 
Fund  terms  of  reference 

• approved  the  establishment  of 
the  Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture 

• approved  alterations  in  the 
FitzGerald  Building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nutrition  & Food  Science 

• approved  biohazard  containment 
alterations  in  the  4th  and  6th 
floors  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building 

• approved  that  the  Lillian  Massey 
Building  be  disposed  of  by 
electing  to  sell  to  Victoria  Uni- 
versity the  land  on  which  the 
building  is  located. 
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The  Governing  Council  of  the  University  of  Toronto 


Election 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  Election 
Guidelines  1980,  a document  setting  out 
the  procedures  for  the  Elections  to  the 
Governing  Council  discussed  below. 
Copies  of  the  complete  Election  Guide- 
lines 1980  are  available  from  the  Govern- 
ing Council  Secretariat,  telephone 
978-6576,  where  any  additional  enquiries 
may  also  be  directed. 

TTie  election  shall  be  by  mailed  ballot, 
and  information  regarding  balloting 
procedures  will  be  published  at  a later 
date. 

Prospective  candidates  are  urged  to 
obtain  nomination  forms  and  copies  of  the 
complete  regulations  as  soon  as  possible. 

Authority 

for  the  conduct  of  the  election 

The  election  is  conducted  by  the 
Governing  Council  under  the  authority 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Act,  1971, 
as  amended  by  1978,  Chapter  88. 

Description  of 
constituencies 

in  which  elections  are  required 

“Teaching  Staff”  means  the  employees 
of  the  University,  University  College,  the 
constituent  colleges  and  the  arts  and 
science  faculties  of  the  federated  univer- 
sities who  hold  the  academic  rank  o^" 
professor,  associate  professor,  assistant 
professor,  full-time  lecturer  or  part-time 
lecturer,  unless  such  part-time  lecturer  is 
registered  as  a student,  or  who  hold  any 
other  rank  created  by  the  Governing 
Council  and  designated  by  it  as  an 
academic  rank  for  the  purposes  of  this 
clause.  The  Governing  Council  has 
designated  the  categories  of  tutor  and 
senior  tutor  as  equivalent  to  that  of 
lecturer  for  the  Governing  Council 
elections.  (Lecturer  includes  associates 
and  clinical  teachers  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  and  associates  in  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry.) 

Teaching  Staff  Constituencies: 

In  all  cases  a teaching  staff  member’s 
constituency  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  his  major  teaching  appointment 
to  a faculty,  college  or  school.  Only  in  the 
case  of  a teaching  staff  member  without  a 
teaching  appointment  to  a faculty,  college 
or  school,  will  his  constituency  be  deter- 
mined by  another  appointment.  Teach- 
ing staff  who  hold  a concurrent  non- 
academic  or  academic  non-teaching 
appointment  will  vote  in  the  appropriate 
teaching  staff  constituency. 

Constituency  lA  — 1 seat 

For  which  an  election  is  required 

all  teaching  staff  members  who  hold  their 
major  appointments  in  the  federated 
universities 

E.G.  Clarke  — term  expires  June  30, 
1980. 

Constituency  IE  — 1 seat 

For  which  an  election  is  required 

all  teaching  staff  members  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  who  hold  their  major 
appointments  in  the  Departments  of 
Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Com- 
puter Science,  Geology,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Statistics,  and  Zoology  (exclud- 
ing those  who  are  members  of  Con- 
stituency IB:  all  teaching  staff  members 
who  hold  their  major  appointments  at 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges) 

M.W,  Lister  — term  expires  June  30, 
1980 

Constituency  II  — 1 seat 

For  which  an  election  is  required 

all  teaching  staff  members  in  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

E.S.  Lee  — term  expires  June  30,  1980 

Constituency  III  — 2 seats 

For  which  an  election  is  required  (to 

one  seat) 


all  teaching  staff  members  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine 

T.P.  Morley  — term  expires  June  30, 
1982 

M.J.  Kelner  — term  expires  June  30, 
1980 

“Graduate  Student”  means  all  students 
registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Graduate  Student  Constituencies: 

Constituency  I — 1 seat 

For  which  an  election  is  required 

all  students  in  Division  I (Humanities) 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
Division  II  (Social  Sciences)  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Graduate  Department  of 
Educational  Theory 

T.H.  Simpson  — term  expires  June  30, 
1980 

Constituency  II  —r\  seat 

For  which  an  election  is  required 

all  students  in  the  Graduate  Department 
of  Educational  Theory;  Division  III 
(Physical  Sciences)  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Division  IV  (Life 
Sciences)  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies 

J.A.  Catalano  — term  expires  June  30, 
1980 


“Full-Time  Undergraduate  Student” 
means  all  students  (except  students 
registered  in  the  Toronto  School  of 
Theology)  registered  at  the  University  in 
a program  of  full-time  study  who  are 
not  registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  All  students  in  Arts  and  Science, 
on  all  campuses,  for  electoral  purposes, 
will  be  considered  full-time  if  enrolled  in 
four  or  more  courses,  including  students 
at  Scarborough  College. 

Full-Time  Undergraduate  Student  Con- 
stituencies: 

Constituency  I — 2 seats 

For  which  an  election  is  required 

all  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  including  Erindale 
College  and  students  at  Scarborough 
College 

H.M.  Lotin  and  D.A.B.  O’Riordan 

— terms  expire  June  30,  1980 

Constituency  II  — 2 seats 

For  which  an  election  is  required 

all  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  Faculty  of  Nursing,  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  School 
of  Physical  and  Health  Education, 
Faculty  of  Education,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  School  of 
Architecture,  Faculty  of  Forestry, 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
Faculty  of  Law,  Faculty  of  Music, 
Faculty  of  Management  Studies  and  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  (with  the  proviso 
that  both  members  elected  in  Con- 
stituency II  not  be  registered  in  the  same 
faculty  or  school,  and  that  in  the  event 
that  a member  elected  while  registered  in 
one  faculty  or  school  later  registers  in  the 
faculty  or  school  in  which  the  other 
elected  member  is  registered,  the  trans- 
ferring member  shall  resign  his  seat) 

R.E.  Johnston  and  M.K.  Wax 

— terms  expire  June  30,  1980 

‘ Fart-  T ime  Undergraduate  Student  ’ ’ 
means  all  students  registered  at  the 
University  in  a program  of  part-time 
study  who  are  not  registered  in  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.  All  students  in  Arts 
and  Science,  on  all  campuses,  will  be 
considered  part-time  if  enrolled  in  less 
than  four  courses,  including  students  at 
Scarborough  College. 

Part-Time  Undergraduate  Student 
Constituency: 

Constituency  I — 2 seats 

For  which  an  election  is  required 

all  pan-time  undergraduate  students 


B.A.  Batten  and  J.C.  Dadds 
— terms  expire  June  30,  1980 

“Administrative  Staff”  m&ms  the 
employees  of  the  University,  University 
College,  the  constituent  colleges  and  the 
federated  universities  who  are  not 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  thereof. 

A dministrative  Staff  Constituency: 

Constituency  I — 2 seats 

For  which  an  election  is  required  (to 

one  seat) 

all  administrative  staff  members 

J.D.  Kraemer  — term  expires  June  30, 
1980 

G.E.  Altmeyer  — term  expires  June  30, 
1982 

Terms  of  Office 

Administrative  Staff  — three  years 
Students  — one  year 
Teaching  Staff  — three  years 

Regulations 

a)  Nominations 

i)  Nomination  period  and  deadline 

Nomination  forms  will  be  available  at  the 
Governing  Council  Secretariat,  Room 
106,  Simcoe  Hall,  and  at  registrars’ 
offices  at  Scarborough  College  and 
Erindale  College.  Nominatiops  for  four 
teaching  staff,  one  administrative  staff 
and  eight  student  seats  will  open  on 
Monday,  January  14,  1980  at  9 a.m.  and 
remain  open  until  Friday,  January  25, 
1980  at  12  noon. 

Nomination  papers  must  be  filed  at 
the  Governing  Council  Secretariat 

and  nominations  received  elsewhere  or 
after  that  time  will  be  invalid. 

ii)  Eligibility  of  nominators 

All  nominators  must  be  members  of  the 
same  constituency  as  the  nominee.  A 
nominator  may  not  nominate  more 
candidates  for  election  than  there  are 
seats  vacant  in  his  constituency. 

Hi)  Nomination  signatures 

Nominations  for  teaching  staff  seats  must 
contain  the  signatures  of  10  nominators, 
each  indicating  thsir printedfullnameand 
department. 

Nominations  for  graduate  student  seats 
must  contain  the  signatures  of  15  nomi- 
nators, each  indicating  their  printed  full 
name  and  student  number. 

Nominations  for  full-time  undergraduate 
student  seats  must  contain  the  signatures 
of  30  nominators,  each  indicating  their 
printed  full  name  and  student  number. 

Nominations  for  part-time  under- 
graduate student  seats  must  contain  the 
signatures  of  15  nominators,  each  indi- 
cating their  printed  full  name  and  student 
number. 

Nominations  for  administrative  staff 
seats  must  contain  the  signatures  of  20 
nominators,  each  indicating  their  printed 
full  name  and  department  or  office. 

iv)  Citizenship 

Any  person  nominated  as  a candidate 
must  be  a Canadian  citizen  at  the  time  of 
nomination  if  his  candidacy  is  to  be 
acceptable.  Documentary  evidence  of 
Canadian  citizenship  must  be  presented 


Nominations  open 
Nominations  close 

Announcement  of  irregular  nominations 
Filing  of  corrected  papers 
Announcement  of  candidates 
Filing  of  intention  to  appeal 
Appeals  completed 

Announcement  of  additional  candidates 

Reading  Week 

Mailing  of  ballot  papers 

Close  of  election 

Announcement  of  results 

Deadline  for  receipt  of  election  expenses 

Deadline  for  recount  request 


with  each  nomination  form  for  examina- 
tion by  the  Chief  Returning  Officer. 

xi)  Errors  or  irregularities  in  nominations 

The  onus  is  on  the  person  nominated 
for  election  to  file  a bona  fide 
nomination  paper.  Errors  or  irregu- 
larities in  these  papers  constitute  grounds 
for  rejection  of  the  nomination.  Errors  or 
irregularities  may  be  corrected  prior  to 
the  close  of  nominations,  and  some  errors 
or  irregularities,  though  not  all,  may  be 
corrected  during  the  time  allotted  in  the 
correction  period.  The  Governing 
Council  Secretariat  will  attempt  to  notify 
candidates  of  the  existence  of  any  errors 
or  irregularities  during  this  period,  but  is 
not  bound  to  do  so.  Candidates  are 
advised  to  complete  and  submit  their 
nomination  papers  early  in  the  nomina- 
tion period. 

The  correction  period  is  designed  only 
to  facilitate  the  correction  of  minor  errors 
in  nominations  otherwise  made  in  good 
faith.  Candidates  may  not,  therefore, 
knowingly  file  incorrect  papers  in  order 
to  use  the  correction  period  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  regular  nomination  period. 
Consequently,  wherever  possible,  errors 
in  student  numbers  or  other  information 
must  be  corrected,  in  preference  to  the 
collection  of  new  signatures  to  obtain  the 
minimum  number  of  correct  nominators  ’ 
signatures. 

g)  Irregularities 

An  irregularity,  failure,  non-compliance 
or  mistake  in  any  proceedings  relating  to 
the  election,  or  to  the  election  in  any 
constituency,  does  not  invalidate  the 
election  if  it  appears  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elections  that  the  election  was  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  these  Guidelines  and  that  the  irregu- 
larity, failure,  non-compliance  or  mistake 
did  not  or  is  not  reasonably  likely  to  affect 
the  result  of  the  election. 

j)  Resignation  for  ineligibility 

A successful  candidate  must  resign  his 
seat  if  at  any  time  he  ceases  to  meet  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  that  seat. 

Powers  and  Duties  of 
the  Governing  Council 

a)  The  University  of  Toronto  Act 

The  University  of  Toronto  Act,  1971  as 
amended  by  1978,  Chapter  88,  vests  in  the 
Governing  Council  the  government, 
management  and  control  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  University  College,  and 
property,  revenues,  business  and  affairs 
thereof,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
former  Board  of  Governors  and  Senate  of 
the  University. 

b)  Committees 

In  view  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
University  and  the  extensive  duties  of  the 
Governing  Council,  it  has  delegated 
many  of  its  review  powers  to  working 
committees.  In  addition  to  an  Executive 
Committee,  the  Council  has  established 
an  Academic  Affairs  Committee,  a 
Business  Affairs  Committee,  a 
Committee  on  Campus  and  Community 
Affairs  and  a Planning  and  Resources 
Committee.  Members  of  Council 
normally  sit  on  at  least  one  of  these 
committees. 


Monday,  January  14,  9 a.m. 
Friday,  January  25,  12  noon 
Friday,  February  1,  12  noon 
Monday,  February  4,  3 p.m. 
Tuesday,  February  5,  12  noon 
Tuesday,  February  5,  5 p.m. 
Friday,  February  8,  5 p.m. 
Monday,  February  11,  12  noon 
February  18-22 
Friday,  February  29 
Thursday,  March  13,  12  noon 
Thursday,  March  20 
Thursday,  March  27 
Thursday,  April  3 


1980  Governing  Council  Election  Schedule 
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Eeb  Hion 


467  JARVIS  STREET 

PROUDLY  PRESENTS 
A SUPER  JAZZ  FESTIVAL 


JANUARY  7-12  TRUMPET  ARTISTRY 

THE  HERBIE  SPANIER  QUARTET 

WITH  GEORGE  McFETRIDGE  (PIANO)  DAVE  FIELD  (BASS)  STAN  PERRY  (DRUMS) 
JANUARY  14  19  BICKERT  QUARTET 

"SUPREME  GUITARIST  ED  FRONTS  A SUPER  COMBO" 

JANUARY  21  26  Q^py  gENSON  - FRANK  WRIGHT 

"A  SIZZLING  GUITAR-VIBES  SESSION"  with  DAVE  YOUNG  (BASS)  PAUL  LEGER  (DRUMS) 
JANUARY  28- FEB.  2 

THE  EUGENE  AMARO  QUINTET 

"MR.  TENOR  EXCITEMENT  RETURNS" 


467  JARVIS  STREET 


NIGHTLY  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 
MUSIC  HOURS  9PM  TO  1 AM 


921-0664 


CANADIANS 

TRAVELLING  OR  RESIDING  OUTSIDE  CANADA 


Your  Provincial  Health  & Hospital  Plan  may 
only  cover  you  for  a portion  of  your  expenses 
incurred  outside  Canada.  Are  you  protected??? 

NOMAD  TRAVEL  PROTECTION 

► PAYS  EXCESS  HOSPITAL  UP  TO  $25,000.00 

► PAYS  EXCESS  MEOICAL  UP  TO  $25,000.00 

► PLUS  EXTENOED  HEALTH  CARE  UP  TO  $5,000.00 
OVER  AND  ABOVE  THE  BASIC  COVERAGE 

► PLUS  TRANSPORTATION  • REPATRIATION 
BAGGAGE«TRIPCANCELLATION«CURTAILMENT 

• Peace  of  Mind  Costs  So  Little  • 

FQR  BRQCHURE  [416]  597-0666  - Toll  Free  1-800-268-9059 

M.H.  Ingle  & Associates  Insurance  Agency  Limited,  710  Bay  St.,  Toronto 


Committee  Hi^ilights 


The  Campus  & Community  Affairs 
Committee,  at  It  meeting  Dec.  13, 

• approved  that  a compulsory  non- 
academic  incidental  fee  for  athletics, 
Hart  House,  and  health  services  be  levied 
on  part-time  students  at  Erindale  and 
Scarborough  Colleges  at  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  rate  levied  on  full-time 
students 

• concurred  with  administration  plans, 
based  on  reports  from  Peter  Gale  of  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  on  the 
University’s  art  inventory,  and  the  ad  hoc 
committee  on  the  University’s  art 
holdings,  that 

(1)  the  University  establish,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Hart  House,  the  position  of 
curator 

(2)  a University  Art  Committee  be 
appointed,  drawing  its  membership  from 
the  divisions  with  large  holdings,  the 
federated  colleges,  the  Department  of 
Fine  Art,  and  one  or  more  outside 
experts 

(3)  a University  gallery  not  be  considered 
at  this  time 

(4)  costs  be  identified  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a curator  and  the  establishment 
of  a committee  be  dependent  on  funds 
being  available. 


'I'he  ad  hoc  committee,  which  had 
completed  an  inventory  of  University 
art  holdings  listing  1,800  items,  had 
proposed  the  establishment  of  an  art 
gallery.  In  his  report.  Gale  said  there 
were  fewer  than  100  items  of  particular 
artistic  significance.  While  he  saw  no 
pressing  need  for  a University  art  gallery, 
he  didn’t  feel  the  possibility  should  be 
excluded.  However,  he  said  the  majority 
of  items  have  consequence  to  the 
divisions  and  offices  where  they  are 
currently  located  and  did  not  lend  them- 
selves to  display  in  a central  location. 


HiD  Orals 


Friday,  January  11 

Ellie  Prepas,  Department  of  Zoology, 
“An  Approach  to  Predicting  Short-Term 
Changes  in  the  Phosphorous  Concentra- 
tion in  Lake  Water.”  Prof.  A.M. 
Zimmerman.  Room  309,  63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 


JobOpoiiiigs 


THE  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  CLUB 

FEATURES  THE 

DISCOUNT  TRAVEL  VOUCHER 


THE  TRAVEL  VOUCHER  IN  THIS  AD  WILL  APPLY  AS 
YOUR  PART  PA  YMENT  ON  ANY  PACKAGE  BOOKED:- 


DISCOUNT  TRAVEL  VOUCHER 

This  coupon  is  redeemable  for  5%  (in  cash)  off  any  vacation  package 
featured  in  all  tour  operator's  brochures  and  or  newspaper  ads  (e.g.  Sun- 
tours,  Sunquest,  Skylark,  Club  Med,  cruise  lines,charter  flights  etc.). 

When  finalizing  your  vacation  arrangements  through  the  office  of 

REGAb  TRAVEL  8 TOURS 

NO  LIMITS  OR  BLOCKED  PERIODS  - CHRISTMAS  8T  WINTER  BREAK  INCLUDED 

For  Phone  Reservations  Call  R.  WEXLER 

OFFER  EXPIRES  MAY 30. 1980  787-0386  k 

ONE  COUPON  PER  CUSTOMER  3557  Bathurst  St.  Toronto,  Ont.  president 

- CLIP  AND  SAVE 


THE  VOUCHER  WILL  ALSO  APPLY  FOR  SPECIAL  CHARTER 
RA TES  TO  EUROPE,  EURAIL  PASSES,  HOTEL  RESERVA TIONS 
AND  CAR  RENTALS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


MARCH  BREAK  AVAILABLE 
— in  sunny  PORTUGAL 

IN  A VILLA  FROM  $720.00  CDN.  P.P.  (DBL  OCCUP.) 


ISRAEL  FOUR  STAR  VACATIONS 

TWO  WEEKS  ISRAEL,  FLIGHT  & 
ACCOMMODATIONS  (SINAI  HOTEL)  AND  TRANSFERS. 

FROM  $915.00  CDN.  P.P.  DOUBLE  OCCUPANCY 

AIR  FARE  ONLY:  (Prior  to  March  14th)  $625.00  Can. 
CRUISE  TO  EGYPT,  EUROPE,  AND  OTHER  OPTIONS  AVAILABLE. 


787-1271  787-0386 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or 
telephone  the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets 
following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer 
responsible.  Please  call:  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468; 
(3)  Manfred  Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Barb  Lipton, 
978-4518;  (6)  Clive  Pyne,  978-4419. 


Secretary  II 

($10,330  — 12,160  — 13,990) 

Director  of  Finance  (3),  Medicine  (4), 
Jewish  Studies  (1),  Computer  Science(l) 

Secretary  IV 

($12,650  — 14,880  — 17,110) 

Chief  Librarian’s  Office  (1) 

Programmer  III 

($18, 160  — 21,370  — 24,580) 

Medical  Computing  (4),  Business 
Information  Systems  (3) 

Programmer  IV 

($22,360  — 26,310  ^ 30,260) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3), 
Computing  Services  (3) 

Engineering  Technologist  III 

($16,390  — 19,280  — 22,170) 

Physics  (1),  Central  Services  (4) 

Research  & Planning  Officer 

($20,140  — 23,700  — 27,260) 

Office  of  Vice-President  (Research  & 
Planning)  and  Registrar  (2) 


Craftsman  III 

($15,500  — 18,240  — 20,980) 

Aerospace  Studies  (5) 

Professional  Engineering  Officer  II 

($20,140  — 23,700  — 27,260) 
Computing  Services  (3),  Mechanical 
Engineering  (5) 

Professional  Engineering  Officer  III 

($22,360  — 26,310  — 30,260) 

Physics  (1) 

Assistant  Director 

($21,200  — 24,940  — 28,680) 

Private  Funding  (5) 

Electrical  Systems  Engineer 

($22,360  — 26,310  — 30,260) 

Physical  Plant  (6) 

Coordinator  of  Program 
Development 

($22,360  — 26,310  — 30,260) 
Continuing  Studies  (2) 

Senior  Systems  Auditor 

($23,540  — 27,710  — 31,880) 

Internal  Audit  (3) 


Ask  about  a 
Financial  Trust  msp 


Why  should  I open  an  RRSP? 

The  cost  of  living  just  keeps  going  up.  If  you 
want  to  live  more  comfortably  when  you  retire, 
you’ll  surely  need  more  than  your  government 
pension,  and  likely  more  than  your  company 
pension,  if  any.  A Financial  Trust  Retirement 
Savings  Plan  is  just  what  you  need  to  put  away 
money  for  your  future  and  pay  less  income 
taxes  while  doing  it.  For  more  information  and 
details  call  us  at 


Financial  Trust  Company 

2323  Yonge  Street 
(1  block  north  of  Eglinton) 

Toronto,  Ontario 
M4P  2C9 
(416)  488-1333 
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ClassiGed 


A classified  ad  costs  |5  for  up  to  35  words 
and  $.25  for  each  additional  word.  Your 
name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a 
word. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 

10  days  before  Bulletin  publication  date, 
to  Marion  de  Gourcy-Ireland,  Infor- 
mation Services,  45  Willcocks  St.  Ads 
will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

Experienced  translator  and  editor 

(German-English,  English-German)  of 
medical  texts,  papers,  symposia 
proceedings,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
toxicology  arid  embryonal  pharma- 
cology, availableforassignmentsearly  in 
1980;  Reference:  Dr.  H.P.  Simon, 
965-7021  or  write  c/o  Massey  College, 
University  of  Toronto  campus  mail. 

Going  on  sabbatical?  Dutch/Canadian 
couple,  excellent  references,  7 years 
experience  looking  after  executive 
homes,  seek  same  beginning  Spring 
1980.  Pets  welcome.  489-2224. 


Travelling?  Home  minders  — Toronto’s 
original  homesitting  service  — will  visit 
daily  to  care  for  your  cats,  plants,  home, 
etc.  Bonded.  485-6747. 

Freeport,  Bahamas;  Rent  our  furnished 
2-bedroom  garden  apartment  on  the 
Lucayan  beach;  Excellent  swimming 
and  scuba  diving;  ideal  for  family  or  two 
couplep;  US$45,  Prof.  McAndrew, 
978-5268  or  447-4613. 


UTSA  salary  and  benefits 
negotiations  have  begun 


The  first  round  of  salary  and  benefits 
negotiations  between  the  U of  T Staff 
Association  (UTSA)  and  the  administra- 
tion took  place  Dec.  10  with  the  staff 
association  presenting  proposals  based 
primarily  on  the  results  of  the  survey  of 
administrative  staff  concerns  which 
UTSA  conducted  last  year. 

UTSA  is  asking  that: 

• the  economic  increase  for  1980  consist 
of  a percentage  increase  equal  fo  the 
increase  in  the  Oct.  31,  1979  Consumer 
Price  Index  over  the  previous  12  months, 
or  a dollar  minimum  alternative  of 
$1,200,  whichever  is  greater.  (A  dollar 
minimum  would  ensure  that  staff  with 
lower  salaries  would  receive  a more 
adequate  salary  increase,  says  UTSA. 

“. . . while  we  have  all  fallen  behind  the 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  in  recent 
years,  the  effect  is  greatest  on  those  with 
low  incomes.” 

• some  allowance  for  mid-year  salary 
adjustment  increase  be  made  to  persons 
who  assume  continuous  additional 
responsibility  but  who  are  not  eligible 
for  reclassification 

• some  allowance  for  merit  increase  be 
made  as  a once  only  payment  (not  to  be 
construed  as  part  of  the  base  salary  for 
the  subsequent  year)  to  persons  at  the 
ceiling  of  a rank;  and 

• the  same  salary  compensation  policies 
be  applied  to  ancillary  units  (UTSA  says 
that  recently  employees  in  some  ancillary 
units  have  received,  on  average,  less  merit 
pay  than  other  administrative  staff) 

• early  retirement  be  available  when  the 
sum  of  a member’s  age  (at  June  30)  and 
years  of  service  equals  or  exceeds  85;  and 
that  this  option  be  implemented  on  a 
10-year  trial  basis 

Other  proposals  to  the  administration 
include  establishing  an  educational  leave 


THE  FIRST  INEXPENSIVE 
DOWNTOWN 
RACOUETBALL  CLUB 


You  want  to  join  a downtown  racquetball  club  but  think  it’s  too 
expensive.  Then  think  about  the  Grange  Racquetball  Academy!  It’s  a 
totally  new  concept  in  a racquetball  club.  The  Grange  Racquetball 
Academy  is  a “pay  as  you  play’’  club  without  expensive  initiation 
fees.  It’s  at  21  McCaul  Street  Just  west  of  University  A ve.  There  are 
ten  fully  air  conditioned  courts  plus  amenities  such  as  showers, 
saunas,  attractive  change  rooms,  comfortable  lounges,  stand  up  bar 
and  the  price  is  right. 

Founding  corporate  members  will  join  for  $60.00  a year  (The  regular 
membership  fee  is  $85.00  per  person).  If  you  are  interested  in  your 
physical  well  being  and  the  game  of  racquetball,  then  the  Grange 
Racquetball  Academy  is  for  you.  We  welcome  beginners  and  ex- 
perienced players  alike. 


• JOIN  NOW  AND 
YOU  DON’T  PAY 
THE  $35.00 
INITIATION  FEE 

• FREE 
BEGINNER 
CLINICS 

• CORPORATE  OR  GROUP 
RATES  (10 

PERSONS  OR 
MORE) 

For  further  information 

CONTACT 

239-2728 


THE  GRANGE 

racquetball 

ACADEMY 

21  McCaul  Street  (west  of  University  Ave.) 
Toronto,  Ontario 


program  and  a Presidential  joint  advisory 
committee  to  consider  any  aspects  of 
the  poUcies,  procedures  and  practices 
relating  to  the  employment  of  adminis- 
trative staff.  The  committee  would  serve 
a liaison  and  monitoring  function  to 
ensure  that  these  policies  are  appropriate 
and  are  apphed  correctly  and  consistently 
and  would  “perhaps  more  importantly . . . 
demonstrate  the  University’s  willingness 
to  respond  to  our  concerns,”  says  UTSA. 

The  UTSA  negotiating  team  is  made 
up  of  president  David  Askew,  Career 
Counselling  and  Placement  Centre; 

Keith  Bowler,  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
Central  Services;  Karel  Swift,  Office  of 
Student  Awards;  former  UTSA  president 
Charlotte  Turnbull,  Department  of 
Anatomy;  and  Rianna  Wallace,  Bio- 
medical Instrumentation  Development 
Unit. 

Representing  the  administration  in 
the  discussions  are  William  Alexander, 
vice-president  — campus  and  community 
affairs;  R.F.  Brown,  director.  Personnel 
Department;  William  Saywell,  vice- 
provost; and  R.G.  White,  comptroller. 


COMING 
THROUGH 
SLAUGHTER 

by  Michael  Ondaatje 
starring  Ardon  Bess 
as  Buddy  Bolden 
featuring  Jim  Galloway 
LIVE  JAZZ  ONSTAGE 

Jan.  5-27 

Tues-Sat.  8:30  p.m. 

Tickets  $6  $7 
Sun  2:30  p.m.  PWYC 
A Theatre  Passe  Muraille 
_ Presentation  _ 

^ Box  Office  363-8988 

kviEn 


For  Jazz  at  its  Best 

Rue  Bourbon 


Bourbon  St. 


180  Queen  St,  West  (Near  University) 
Toronto  598-3020  Ontario 

Jan.  8 - 13 

Gerry  Niewood/Sax  & flute 

(including  Sat.  3-5  matinee) 

Jan.  15-27 

Zoot  Sims/Tenor  Sax 

(including  Sat.  3-5  matinee) 

Jan.  28-Feb.  9 

Clark  Terry/Trumpet 

As  of  Jan.  28, 1980  Bourbon  St.  will  return 
to  its  Mon. -Sat.  entertainment  policy  and 
Saturday  matinees  will  be  discontinued. 

Sunday  sessions  will  recommence  Feb. 
3 with  the  finest  local  groups. 


George’s  Spaghetti  House 

290  Dundas  Street  East 
Toronto  923-9887  Ontario 

Jan.  7-12 

Moe  Koffman  Quintet 
Jan.  14-19 
Brian  Browne  Trio 

Jan.  21-26 

Rob  McConnell  Quintet 
Jan.  28-Feb.  2 
Sam  Noto  Quartet 
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Press  Notes 


A post-Christmas  message  from  a 
mechanically  inept  parent.  Doting  re- 
latives everywhere,  when  choosing 
future  gifts  for  nephews,  nieces  and 
grandchildren,  consider  the  advan- 
tages books  have  over  modern  toys; 
no  assembly  required,  no  batteries 
necessary,  no  bewildering  instruc- 
tions in  Japanese  to  decipher,  and 
knowledge  of  advanced  electronic 
circuitry  not  a prerequisite.  Books  are 
better.  Unlike  the  ephemeral  toy,  a 
well  bound  book  will  last  for  fifty 
years  (at  which  time  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  the  little  darling  will  have  ab- 
sorbed the  content).  The  same  applies 
to  adults,  of  course.  In  future,  forget 
the  usual  mundane  gifts.  A well  cho- 
sen book,  suitably  inscribed  - 'For 
Dear  Mother-in-law,  without  whose 
unflagging  interesf  and  advice  1 could 
well  do'  - will  sit  on  a bookshelf  for  a 
lifetime,  a constant  reminder  of  your 
generous  nature. 


newsflashes;  Virgil  Duff,  former 
Executive  Editor  of  Macmillan's  Col- 
lege Department,  has  joined  the 
Press's  editorial  department . . . Press 
Director,  Harald  Bohne,  has  been 
with  the  Press  for  25  years.  'The  first 
23  are  the  hardest,'  said  Mr  Bohne, 
who  was  appointed  Director  two 
years  ago . . . The  Press  will  be  the 
publisher  of  the  Canadian  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Music,  a multi-volume 
opus  which  has  been  in  preparation 
for  over  seven  years  . . . Amid  many 
unprintable  tributes.  Press  editor,  Rik 
Davidson,  recently  celebrated  his 
50th  birthday.  Contacted  by  phone 
for  comment  early  on  New  Year's 
Day,  the  jovial  Scot  had  this  to  say: 
'aargh!'  . . . The  Press  acquired  publi- 
cation rights  to  the  Canadian  Who's 
Who  and  issued  the  first  edition  to 
bear  our  imprint  last  April.  It  was  first 
published  in  1910  . . . Following  urg- 
ings  from  librarians  and  booksellers, 
the  Press  will  issue  quarterly  mic- 
rofiche editions  o(  Canadian  Books  in 
Print . . . Printing  Division  old  timer, 
Jim  Taylor,  has  worked  for  the  Press 
for  50  years.  The  youthful  Mr  Taylor 
confinues  to  deny  the  rumour  that  he 
began  working  here  when  he  was  4 
years  of  age. 


S= 
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We've  toucJied  on  many  Press  ac- 
tivities here  since  this  column 
began  over  a year  ago.  Inevitably, 
with  so  much  ground  to  cover, 
many  areas  were  overlooked.  The 
gaps  are  understandable  when 
the  range  of  Press  activities  is  con- 
sidered. As  well  as  being  one  of 
Canada's  largest  publishers  - an 
average  of  100  titles  and  25  schol- 
arly journals  published  annually 
- the  Press  also  operates  a major 
printing  plant  and  4 retail 
bookstores.  We  are,  in  fact,  in- 
volved in  the  entire  process  of  the 
booktrade,  from  editorial  and  de- 
sign through  production  and 
manufacture  to  the  actual  sale  of 
the  book.  In  the  coming  months 
we  hope  to  describe  many  other 
aspects  of  the  Press  operation  to 
you.  Meanwhile,  Happy  New 
Year! 


University 
of  Toronto 
Press 
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Tenure: 
Keeping  the 
bureaucracy 
at  bay 

by  James  Burke 

When  I thought  about  the  request 
from  the  Bulletin  to  write  some- 
thing about  the  manner  in  which  tenure 
committees  function  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  I realised  that  it  would  not  make 
sense  to  write  solely  about  the  committees 
(after  all  only  the  putting  into  praaice  of 
what  is  arather  complicated  concept)  with- 
out discussing  whether  the  concept  itself  is 
a valid  one.  One  always  hears  that  tenure 
is  necessary  to  preserve  academic  free- 
dom. But  is  academic  freedom  really  in 
danger  in  the  1 980s  and  do  not  the  severe 
problems  which  the  universities  now  face 
really  make  of  tenure,  perhaps  basically 
no  more  than  a job  security  scheme,  an 
absurd  luxury?  The  apologia  delivered  in 
defence  of  this  somewhat  shopworn 
institution  seemed  to  me  to  have  become 
stale  and  hackneyed.  After  three  years  as 
associate  dean  for  Division  I in  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  I have  become 
convinced,  however,  that  tenure,  with  all 
the  problems  which  it  brings,  is  still 
necessary  if  the  university  is  to  continue 
to  provide  the  benefits  that  it  previously 
has. 

Almost  20  years  ago  I was  working  on 
an  English- Spanish  dictionary  in 
Barcelona  and  happened  to  remark  to  my 
Spanish  employer  that  the  proposed 
Shavian  reforms  of  English  orthography 
might  not  be  a bad  idea.  He  did  not  agree. 
He  felt  that  English  spelling,  the  English 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  cur- 
rency, and  street  addresses,  were  some  of 
the  factors  which  kept  a balance  in  a 
culture  which,  as  he  stated  it,  had  as  its 
avowed  purpose  the  putting  of  every- 
thing, metaphorically  or  otherwise,  into 
a tin  can.  He  believed  that  every  large  and 
important  institution  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  was  a superbly  organized 
bureaucratic  system  designed  to  achieve 
an  ever-increasing  ratio  of  self-  proclaim- 
ed efficiency  in  its  given  field.  The  only 
important  institution  to  deviate  from 
such  an  aim  in  his  opinion  was  the 
university.  What  a quaint  and  typically 
Hispanic  view  of  my  civilisation,  I 
thought.  I could  not  imagine  that  the 
great  and  efficient  systems  which  produc- 
ed such  benefits  could  possibly  have 
negative  side-effects. 

The  intervening  years  have  given  me 
more  and  more  doubts.  Recently  I 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 
United  States,  held  in  Seattle.  One  of  the 
speakers  who  addressed  us  was  Dixy  Lee 
Ray,  herself  for  many  years  a professor  of 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
then  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  now  governor  of  the 
state  of  Washington.  The  subject  of  her 
speech  was  the  enormous  danger  which 
results  from  the  American  government’s 
attempts  to  regulate  and  control  through 
the  legal  process  every  facet  of  one’s  daily 
life.  The  universities,  we  inferred,  have  a 
duty  to  resist  such  a trend.  Many  of  those 
present  were  perplexed  as  to  why 
Governor  Ray  should  have  addressed  her 
remarks  to  a group  of  graduate  deans. 
Could  it  have  been  because  she  thinks 
that  the  universities  in  particular  have 
the  strength  and  authority  to  counter  the 
tendencies  in  government  which  she 
fears? 


Recently  the  CBC  produced  and  ran  a 
superb  documentary  entitled  Paperland 
which  studied  from  a philosophical 
standpoint  the  marmer  in  which  a great 
and  efficient  bureaucracy  functions.  One 
tended  to  gather  that  the  producers  of  the 
program  believe  that  bureaucracy  is  on 
the  increase.  Toward  the  end  of  the  hour 
the  commentator  suggested  that  the 
bureaucratic  mode  may  eventually 
engorge  all  of  us  and  we  may  find  our- 
selves finally  in  an  endless  committee 
meeting  the  purpose  of  which  everyone 
will  have  long  since  forgotten. 

Of  course  the  university  in  some  ways 
is  the  most  bureaucratic  of  institutions. 
But  this  bureaucracy  is  one  which  at 
present  never  manages  to  subsume  to  it 
the  academic  cadre.  University  pro- 
fessors hamper,  resist  and  are  generally 
successful  at  keeping  the  bureaucracy 
always  on  the  defensive  and  half-hearted 
in  its  efforts  to  impose  total  order  upon 
the  great  academic  machine.  In  reality  the 
university  is  composed  of  mini-bureau- 
cracies, all  rather  weak  and  inefficient, 
which  can  be  circumvented  and  over- 
come by  anyone  who  cares  to  exert 
himself.  In  addition  all  of  these  inter-tied 
mini-bureaucracies  have  a healthy 
respect  for  the  concept  of  research  and 
will  scarcely  ever  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  researcher  or  thinker — his  ideas, 
his  plans. 

In  my  view  the  greatest  danger  to 
academic  freedom  does  not  come  from 
without  the  university.  The  university 
bureaucratic  structure,  at  present  rather 
feeble,  is  capable,  if  not  kept  in  check  by 
some  means,  of  reducing  all  differences  to 
a minimum  and  of  forcing  all  to  conform 
to  some  mysteriously  derived  norm. 

Tenure  impedes  the  strengthening  of 
the  university  bureaucracy  because  it  and 
it  alone  allows  the  professor  to  ignore,  if 
absolutely  necessary  in  his  opinion, 
political  considerations  in  determining 
his  course  of  action  and  even  more 
important  the  political  consequences  of  a 
course  of  action.  (I  limit  the  sense  of  the 
word  political  here  to  the  university 
system  of  administration.)  I say  “if 
absolutely  necessary”  because  most 
individuals  do  attempt  to  cooperate 
whenever  possible  with  the  system. 

There  are,  as  I have  said,  really  many 
systems  or  mini-bureaucracies  in  the 
university,  all  potentially  problematic. 
Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
problem  which  I encounter  — an  exam- 
ple taken  from  the  mini-bureaucracy 
which  I know  best  and  with  which  I work 
daily  — the  university  department. 

In  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  any  absolute 
truth.  Professors  and  students  in  a given 
subject  area  generally  reach  some  sort  of 
accord  as  to  what  is  an  acceptable  line  of 
thought  or  research,  what  conclusions 
deriving  from  this  research  are  plausible 
and  what  leeway  the  individual  research- 
er may  take  in  proving  his  points.  To  the 
outside  observer,  from  the  dean’s  office 
for  example,  it  is  often  evident  that  a 
particular  department  functions  within  a 
kind  of  mental  set  but  it  may  not  be  at  all 


clear  where  the  boundaries  of  thiS'  set  lie. 
All  goes  well- as  long  as  all  involved  under- 
stand, respect,  and  are  able  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  the  set-game. 

The  problem  comes  when  the  group 
decides  that  someone  (generally  a 
student)  has  strayed  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  rules  or  has  not  observed  or  cannot 
observe  them.  The  tenured  professor  is 
secure  in  such  circumstances.  His  col- 
leagues may  not  like  or  appreciate  what 
he  has  done,  but  there  is  little  that  they 
can  directly  do  about  it. 

The  case  of  the  student  will  be  differ- 
ent. He  will  fail  his  comprehensives;  he 
will  be  told  that  it  is  useless  for  him  to 
continue  work  or  his  thesis;  he  will  not 
be  recommended  for  an  extension  to 
complete  work  on  his  thesis.  If  the 
student  does  not  accept  the  verdict,  he 
appeals  to  the  graduate  school.  An 
investigation  ensues.  The  student’s  only 
hope  (if  indeed  his  is  a worthy  case)  is  that 
someone  in  the  department  will  break  the 
code  and  provide  the  school  with  infor- 
mation which  suggests  that  the  depart- 
ment’s decision  may  not  have  been 
correct.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  a 
departmental  system  will  often  attempt  to 
protect  a poor  student  whom  it  decides  to 
favour  for  some  reason.  A doctoral  oral 
for  example  may  only  be  adjourned  and 
the  candidate  eventually  failed  if  there  is 
more  than  one  negative  vote  or  absten- 
tion. Often  it  is  a member  of  a department 
who  reacts  against  the  views  of  his 
colleagues  concerning  a student  on  such 
an  oral  with  the  result  that  the  student  is 
not  successful  in  passing. 

I have  been  very  pleased  and  surprised 
during  my  years  as  associate  dean  by  the 
number  of  individuals  (often  very  junior 
members  of  a department)  who  have  been 
willing  to  deviate  from  the  “party-line” 
in  such  a manner.  I have  already  handled 
four  such  cases  this  fall.  Such  deviation  is 
often  very  trying  for  the  individual  and  I 
have  seen  a number  of  cases  in  which  the 
individual  was  either  unwilling  or 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  kind  of 
subtle  pressure  which  his  colleagues 
bring  to  bear  against  him.  That  as  many 
take  an  independent  stand  as  do,  that 
there  is  not  more  of  an  attempt  by  depart- 
mental and  other  university  systems  to 
impose  conformity  is  a result,  I believe,  of 
the  existence  of  academic  tenure.  The 
tenured  professor  may  have  severe 
problems  with  the  system,  but  the  system 
cannot  take  his  job. 

It  has  been  suggested  occasionally  that 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with 
tenure  might  be  solved  if  the  tenured 
professor  were  reviewed  periodically. 

One  does  not  review  tenure.  It  is  either 
granted  permanently  or  the  individual  is 
given  a contractually-limited  appoint- 
ment with  the  possibility  of  reappoint- 
ment or  continuation.  At  the  time  of  the 
consideration  of  his  reappointment  he 
would,  of  course,  face  the  vagaries  of  the 
politics  of  the  moment. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  tenure  is 
granted  when  there  is  evidence  of 
excellence  in  either  teaching  or  research, 
with  at  least  clear  competence  in  the 


other,  and  promise  of  future  develop- 
ment. (The  last  requirement  is  one  of 
those  things  stuck  in  by  a paperland 
committee  which  had  long  since  for- 
gotten what  it  was  doing.  The  only 
evidence  that  one  can  evaluate  is  the  past 
performance  of  the  individual  and  there  is 
never  any  certainty  that  he  won’t  change 
tomorrow  if  not  in  15  years.)  It  is  there- 
fore quite  possible  to  grant  tenure  to  a 
professor  who  is  primarily  an  excellent 
teacher.  The  problem  is  the  evidence.  I 
have  sat  on  well  over  a hundred  commit- 
tees since  I have  been  associate  dean  and 
if  I have  never  seen  a totally  “bad” 
teacher,  I likewise  rarely  have  seen  a 
completely  “good”  one.  The  first  year 
students  may  vote  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  Professor  X on  their  little 
score  sheets.  There  will  also  be,  however, 
in  the  dossier  a letter  from  a brilliant 
graduate  student  who  thinks  that  he  is  a 
complete  clown.  Of  course,  the  reverse 
may  be  true.  There  are  very  few  profes- 
sors these  days  who  do  not  have  their 
clientele  and  detractors  among  the 
students.  To  place  a student  on  the 
tenure  committee  means,  if  the  student 
has  actually  come  in  contact  with  the 
professor  concerned,  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  groups,  pro  or  con,  will  be  repre- 
sented. If  the  student  doesn’t  personally 
know  the  candidate,  then  such  a student 
can  only  serve  as  a scrutineer  to  make 
certain  that  teaching  is  adequately 
considered. 

The  quality  of  the  individual’s  research 
is  generally  much  clearer,  although 
occasionally  there  are  severe  problems  in 
this  area,  and  a decision  is  simpler  to 
reach.  A student,  unless  very,  very 
advanced  would  be  useless  in  evaluating 
the  research  and  would  probably  become 
a hindrance  to  the  committee.  Inallofthe 
committees  on  which  I have  served,  save 
perhaps  three  or  four,  the  department 
chairman  has  come  to  the  initial  meeting 
hoping  to  secure  tenure  for  the  candidate. 
Obviously  tenure  candidates  at  this 
university  know  how  to  please  depart- 
ment chairmen.  Someone  on  the  commit- 
tee, sometimes  the  extra-departmental 
representative,  sometimes  a maverick 
member  of  the  department,  points  out 
that  there  are  real  problems  with  the 
candidate  in  regard  to  either  teaching  or 
research  and  the  inquiry  becomes  serious . 
The  presence  of  a student  at  this  point 
would  impede  the  proceedings  enor- 
mously. The  University  has  no  require- 
ment in  fact  that  there  be  an  extra- 
departmental  or  extra-Faculty  member  on 
a tenure  committee.  Dean  Arthur  Kruger 
has  recently  recommended  that  such  a 
requirement  be  instituted  and  I heartily . 
support  his  recommendation.  The  kind  of 
departmental  ethos  which  I previously 
described  tends  to  favour  the  almost 
always  favourable  opinion  of  the  depart- 
ment chairman. 

How  serious  are  the  problems  caused 
by  the  existence  of  the  tenure  system  and 
what  could  be  done  to  alleviate  them?  I 
suspect  that  the  greatest  disadvantage 
occasioned  by  tenure  is  a kind  of  compla- 
cency on  the  part  of  many  faculty  mem- 
bers. They  are  not  particularly  bad 
teachers,  but  neither  are  they  particularly 
good  ones.  They  produce  little  or  no 
research  and  justify  this  by  saying  that 
they  are  doing  other  things  which  com- 
pensate — just  what  no  one  is  quite  sure. 
What  I suspect  is  that  if  tenure  were 
lifted  tomorrow  it  would  not  be  these 
complacent  (and  often  very  agreeable) 
professors  who  would  be  fired;  it  would 
be  the  ones  who  cause  deans  and 
chairmen  problems. 

The  granting  of  tenure  involves 
obviously  great  risks  and  great  cost.  I 
believe  that  on  balance  such  risks  and 
costs  are  worth  it  and  that  the  University 
should  be  prepared  to  continue  to  accept 
them. 

James  Burke  is  a professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Spanish  & Portuguese  and  an 
associate  dean  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 
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Whatever  their  drawbacks, 
exams  do  exert  pressure  to  learn 
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I would  like  to  respond  to  one  part  of  the 
article  “Of  Deans  and  ‘Deanhngs’:  A 
Front-Row  View  of  an  Institution  in 
Decline”  which  appeared  in  the  Forum 
section  of  the  Bulletin^,  Dec.  3:  “Over- 
emphasizing the  problem  of  plagiarism 
conveniently  justifies  the  new  policy  of 
mandatory  examinations.  It  is  true  that 
faculty  members  can  plead  for  exemption 
from  this  extraordinary  innovation  (more 
paperwork  to  keep  the  dean’s  office 
busy ! !),  but  what  conceivable  philosophy 
of  education  or  theory  of  pedagogy  can 
possibly  justify  a compulsory  exam 
policy?” 

This  belittling  of  the  current  grading 
practices  policy  is  a cheap  shot.  In  one 
sense  the  belittling  is  unassailable,  but 
put  in  context  it  is  wholly  inappropriate. 

It  is  unassailable  to  the  extent  that  one 
merely  focuses  on  education,  where 
“education”  means  the  sort  of  personal 
growth  which  is  the  outcome  of  personal 
interest,  personal  involvement  and 
increased  personal  awareness.  Education 
thus  seen  is  difficult  to  measure  and 
possibly,  for  some,  not  at  all  measurable 
by  a mass  compulsory  exam.  Indeed,  if  a 
mass  compulsory  exam  requires  a 
common-to-all  curriculum,  then  com- 
pulsory exams  may,  for  some,  be  hostile  to 
the  very  process  of  education.  Similarly, 
to  the  extent  that  exams  create  anxiety 
and  conformity  in  general  they  may,  for 
some,  be  hostile  to  the  very  process  of 
education.  All  this  is  unexceptional. 
Everyone  knows  that  one  can  pass  an 
exam  despite  the  fact  that  little  or  no 
personal  growth,  that  is,  education,  has 
taken  place.  Similarly,  everyone  knows 
that  one  can  fail  an  exam  despite  the  faa 
that  significant  personal  growth,  that  is, 
education,  has  taken  place.  Thus  “. . . 
what  conceivable  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion or  theory  of  pedagogy  can  possibly 
justify  a compulsory  exam  policy?” 

The  university,  however,  is  not  merely 
a resource  centre  for  education  seekers. 
The  university  hands  out  transcripts 
which  to  a large  degree  are  job  licences 
giving  access  to  money  and  position. 
Students  prize  transcripts.  To  the  extent 
that  standards  become  a joke  either  by 
• reason  of  having  evaluation  procedures 
which  can  easily  be  subverted  (plagiarism 
is  a problem)  or  by  reason  of  professors 
making  everything  easy  and  then  handing 
out  high  grades,  transcripts  become 
dishonest,  become  fraudulent.  That  is, 
what  is  indicated  as  “excellent”  never 
was  excellent,  what  is  indicated  as  “good” 
never  was  good,  and  so  on.  Apart  from  the 
dishonesty  involved,  debasing  university 
coinage  leads  to  massive  inflation.  In  the 
end  perceptive  people  avoid  the  currency 
and  governments  cease  to  prop  it  up.  You 
are  left  with  worthless  degrees  (though 
the  education  yield  might  well  be  very 
high) . I f you  are  a pur e education  lover,  or 
would  like  to  subvert  part  or  all  of  our 
society,  you  might  well  applaud  the 
debacle.  I am  a pure  education  lover,  but 
find  the  debacle  senseless  and  wrong. 

Whilst  there  is  obviously  nothing 
wrong  with  a high  ideal  of  education  as 
personal,  self-motivated  growth,  there  is 
just  as  obviously  nothing  wrong  with  the 
high  ideal  of  mere  achievement,  be  it 
, highly  motivated  or  wrung  out  by  sheer 
pressure.  Not  only  is  mere  achievement 
worthwhile,  it  can  be  infused  with 
personal  growth,  that  is,  with  education. 
In  any  case  it  makes  sense  that  those  who 
have  made  specified  achievements  in  area 
X should  get  a piece  of  paper  attesting  to 
their  level  of  competence;  it  makes  sense 
that  this  non-fraudulent  piece  of  paper 
should  play  a significant  role  in  providing 
access  to  jobs;  it  makes  sense  that  society 
should  have  a measure  of  confidence  in  its 


doctors,  engineers,  etc.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  deceive  society  regarding  levels  of 
competence. 

W^at  does  all  this  have  to  do  with 
exams?  Specified  achievement  is  mea- 
surable, and  examinations  are  a useful 
component  of  measure.  Few  of  us  would 
use  exams  only,  and  fewer  still  see  exams 
as  a perfect  solution  to  the  problems  of 
evaluation.  But  whatever  the  drawbacks 
of  exams,  they  are  not  easily  subverted, 
and  they  do  exert  pressure  to  learn. 
Furthermore,  exams  per  mit  one  to  force  a 
student  to  cover  a range  of  content  of  such 
a scope  as  to  be  worthy  of  degree  status. 

Education  lovers  do  nobody  a favour  in 
descrying  specified  “enforced”  achieve- 
ment, or  in  belittling  transcripts  that  are 
as  honest  as  honest  people  can  make  them. 
The  standard  basic  premise  of  education 
as  self-growth,  namely  that  all  “real” 
(“true”,  “good”,  “genuine”,  “fulfilling” 
or  what  have  you)  learning  is  an  outcome 
of  personal  interest  which  is  spontaneous, 
that  is,  cannot  be  forced,  does  not  con- 
stitute a death  blow  to  pressured  learning. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  pressured  learn- 
ing is  worthwhile  anyway,  the  premise 
insists  that  interest  can  happen  anywhere, 
any  time;  interest  is  unpredictable.  Thus 
it  is  that  some  of  us  have  concluded  that 
to  the  extent  that  a professor  is  able  to  be 
fair  to  the  claims  of  both  education  and 
honestly  measured  specified  achieve- 
ment, to  that  extent  (s)he  is  a good 
teacher.  To  the  extent  that  a professor  is 
fair  to  both  claims,  and  to  the  extent  that 
his/her  students  are,  and  are  fully  aware 
that  they  are,  at  university  for  education 
and  for  transcripts  proclaiming  achieve- 
ment of  a certain  order,  and  to  the  extent 
that  both  parties  accept  all  the  respon- 
sibilities involved,  to  that  precise  extent 
the  learning-teaching  process  will  attain 
optimum  heights.  To  the  extent  that  the 
professor  or  students  will  not  accept  one 
or  other  pole  of  the  duality,  with  its  atten- 
dant responsibilities,  to  that  extent  the 
teaching-learning  will  be  slowed  by  the 
drag  of  dissension. 

I am  sure  that  the  writers  of  the  article 
I am  responding  to  fully  accept  the  claims 
of  both  education  and  achievement  and 
are  merely  pleading  for  smaller  classes,  in 
the  name  of  education,  so  that  exams 
become  unnecessary.  After  all,  there  are 
other  ways  of  measuring  achievement. 
But  our  grading  practices  policy,  by 
means  of  exemptions,  already  permits 
this.  The  main  point  is,  however,  that 
examinations  can  be  entirely  legitimate 
regardless  of  class  size.  Examinations  are 
some  guarantee  tht  the  required  scope  of 
learning  has  really  been  attained,  and  by 
that  person,  not  someone  else. 

A university  has  the  right  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  its  own  currency.  Its  con- 
tinual, and  difficult,  task  is  to  wed  honest 
transcripts  with  education.  A university 
goes  into  decline  when  it  gives  up  on  this 
task.  The  current  grading  practices  policy 
assumes  the  task.  For  this  reason  it  merits 
our  support.  It  does  not  merit  our 
ridicule. 

Professor  Laurence  Stott 
Chairman,  Department  of  History, 
Philosophy  and  Sociology  of  Education 
Faculty  of  Education 


Squeak 


“Of  Deans  and  ‘Deanlings’  ” by  David 
Rayside  and  Colleen  Sheppard  in  the 
Dec.  3 issue  of  the  Bulletin  had  several 
curious  aspects  — a full-page  spread,  no 
less,  complete  with  pictures  of  the  authors 
and  a front  page  teaser,  “Something  is 
dreadfully  wrong  with  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  Arts  & Science”.  But  perhaps  the 
oddest  was  the  sub-title,  “A  Front  Row 
View  of  an  Institution  in  Decline”.  Front- 
row,  indeed!  The  article  soimds  as  if  the 
authors  don’t  even  know  where  the 
building  is.  They  go  on  and  on  about  the 
deans’  alleged  pre-occupation  with 
plagiarism  and  with  the  neatness  of 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  two  activities  which 


are  about  as  central  to  the  dean’s  office 
as  they  are  to  most  instructors,  who  also 
occasionally  encounter  plagiarism  and  a 
messy  classroom. 

To  have  cited  such  minor  matters  as 
typical  and  central,  the  authors  must 
Imow  astonishingly  little  about  the 
deans  ’ many  and  varied  duties . Anyone  is 
entitled  to  be  heard,  but  the  Bulletin's 
overblown  promises  of  a mighty  roar 
couldn’t  turn  this  effort  into  anything 
more  than  a prolonged  squeak. 

Professor  Leo  Zakuta 
Department  of  Sociology 


Messing  about  with  safety  valves 


In  your  story  on  the  termination  of  the 
Kelly  report  debate,  you  quote  some 
comments  by  Professor  James 
Thompson,  acting  chairman  of  the 
chemistry  department:  “Some  of  the 
science  programs  will  probably  have  to  be 
modified  to  lessen  the  number  of  require- 
ments while  some  of  the  humanities  and 
college-based  programs  will  have  to  be 
beefed  up  to  satisfy  the  rigour  of  the 
Kelly  recommendations.  Then  again, 
maybe  some  of  the  latter  should  remain  as 
a safety  valve  for  students  who  just  want 
to  mess  around  for  three  or  four  years.” 
Presumably  the  latter  refers  to  “college- 
based  programs”  — beefed-up  programs 
which,  though  they  somehow  act  as  safety 
valves,  students  just  mess  around  with. 
By  what  process  of  inductive  or  deductive 
logic  did  Professor  Thompson  arrive  at 
certain  knowledge  that  these  beefed-up, 
valve-like  programs  are  academically 
contemptible?  And  does  he  not  realise 


that  he  is  slandering  and  insulting  a very 
large  number  of  humanities  students  at 
this  university? 

Inhis  Theldeaofa  University  Revisited, 
the  published  version  of  a series  of 
lectures  given  at  St.  Michael’s  College 
two  years  ago,  James  Cameron  referred  to 
Newman’s  notion  that  a major  function  of 
a university  is  to  provide  a forum  in  which 
the  various  sciences  or  disciplines  can  put 
forward  their  claims,  reconcile  their 
differences,  and  learn  respect  and  toler- 
ance for  each  other.  Before  Professor 
Thompson  does  any  more  messing  about 
with  beefed-up  safety  valves,  he  ought  in 
conscience  to  read  Professor  Cameron’s 
book  and  do  some  thinking  about  the 
ideas  put  forward  in  it. 

Professor  D.J.  Dooley 
Department  of  English 
St.  Michael's  College 
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Events 


Lectures 

W’ednesJay,  January  9 

Early  Social  Medicine:  The  Paris 

Method  and  Prostitution. 

Prof.  William  Coleman,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  4279  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  5 p.m. 

(Hannah  Institute  for  History  of 
Medicine,  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
IHPST) 

Thursday,  January  10 

Central  Asian  Prehistory  from  the 

Neolithic  to  the  Iron  Age. 

Prof.  Philip  L.  Kohl,  Wellesley  CoUege. 
2053  New  College,  40  Willcocks  St. 

4 to  6 p.m. 

(Anthropology  and  New  College) 

Town  Plan  for  Vestmannaeyjar, 
Iceland. 

Prof.  Carmen  Cornell,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture; first  in  series  of  lectures  by 
faculty  members  on  recent  work. 

Room  103,  School  of  Architecture, 

230  College  St.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  January  11 
The  Non-Existent  Tradition  of 
Western  Marxist  Archaeology:  The 
Missing  Legacy  of  V.  Gordon  Childe. 
Prof.  Philip  L.  Kohl,  Wellesley  College. 
Room  326,  Faculty  of  Library  Science, 
140  St.  George  St.  3 to  5 p.m. 
(Anthropology  and  New  College) 

Wednesday,  January  16 
Tempera  and  Fresco  Techniques. 
Prof.  David  Rifat,  Department  of  Fine 
Art,  lecture  and  demonstration. 

6031  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  5 p.m. 

(Art  Society) 

Thursday,  January  1 7 
New  Models  of  Markets. 

Prof.  Harrison  C.  White,  Harvard 
University;  Snyder  lecture.  1017  New 
College,  ^ Willcocks  St.  3 p.m. 
(Sociology  and  New  College) 

Educational  Facilities  Planning. 

Prof.  Carlo  Testa,  School  of  Architecture; 
second  in  series  of  lectures  by  faculty 
members  on  recent  work.  Room  103, 
School  of  Architecture,  230  College  St. 

8 p.m. 

Friday,  January  18 

Implications  of  Recent  Demographic 

Changes  for  Urban  Planning. 

Prof.  John  Hitchcock,  Department  of 
Urban  & Regional  Planning;  first  of  six 
lectures  in  Lunch  & Learn  Club  Series  II, 
“Urban  and  Regional  Planning”.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Annual  club  membership  125. 
Information,  978-2400. 

(Continuing  Studies) 

Saturday,  January  19 
Biological  Research  in  the  North  — 
Problems  and  Opportunities. 

Prof.  Fred  Cooke,  Queen’s  University; 
last  in  series,  “Looking  Northward  — 
The  People  and  the  Land”.  Convocation 
Hall.  8.15  p.m.,  doors  open  7.30  p.m. 
(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


Seminars 

Tuesday,  January  8 

The  Study  of  Nobilities  in  the 
Ukrainian  Past:  The  Polish- 
Lithuanian  Period  (1569-1648). 

Prof.  Frank  Sysyn,  Harvard  University; 
Ukrainian  Studies  seminar  series. 

3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  3 to  5 p.m. 

Fisheries  Problems  ofLake  Tiberias. 
Prof.  Adam  Ben-Tuvia,  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem.  21 1 Haultain  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(lES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Wednesday,  January  9 

On  Line  Simulations  between  Multi- 
dimensional Turing  Machines. 

Prof.  Joel  Seiferas,  University  of 
Rochester;  computer  systems  seminar. 
103  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 

4 p.m. 

(Computer  Science  and  SGS) 


Thursday,  January  10 
The  Environmental  Chemical  Scene. 
James  Bryden,  Environmental  Contam- 
inants Branch,  Environment  Canada, 
Ottawa.  1 19  Wallberg  Building.  4 p.m. 
(lES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Friday,  January  11 
Forest  Tree  Breeding  at  the  Ontario 
Forest  Research  Station  at  Maple. 
Louis  Zsuffa,  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources.  Media  Room,  179 
University  College.  3.30  p.m. 

(Botany  and  UC) 

Thursday,  January  17 
The  Language  Question  in  Galicia. 
Prof.  Paul  R.  Magocsi,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Ukrainian  Studies  seminar  series. 
3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  3 to  5 p.m. 

Biomechanics,  Athletics  and 
Performance. 

Prof.  John  Sullivan,  University  of 
Waterloo.  330  Benson  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Physical  & Health  Education) 


Colloquia 

Tuesday,  January  8 

Studies  Related  to  Penicillin 
Biosynthesis. 

Prof.  Saul  Wolfe,  Queen’s  University. 
428  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 

Friday,  January  11 

Polyoxoanian  Supported  Metal 
Carbonyls. 

Prof.  W.  Klemperer,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Labora- 
tories. 3.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  1 7 
Discovery  of  a Two-Dimensional 
Electron  Crystal. 

C.C.  Grimes,  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, Murray  Hill,  N.J.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4. 10  p.m. 

(Physics  and  SGS) 

Friday,  January  18 
Acid-Catalyzed  Rearrangement  of 
Cyclobutanones. 

Prof.  E.  Lee-Ruff,  York  University. 

158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 

Monday,  January  21 
Entrepreneurship  at  the  Colleges. 
Fourth  program  in  Higher  Education 
Colloquium  79/80,  “The  Year  of  the 
C.A.A.T”;  speakers:  W.T.  Newnham, 
Seneca  College;  R.H.  Noble,  formerly 
Humber  College;  Gordon  Willey, 
Durham  College;  chairman,  John  Koski, 
Cambrian  College.  Series  designed  to 
provide  forum  to  discuss  the  colleges’ 
role  in  Ontario  post-secondary  education 
and  clarify  and  discuss  issues  facing  them; 
each  speaker  will  make  presentation, 
general  discussion  will  follow. 

Board  room,  12th  floor,  OISE,  252  Bloor 
St.  W.  4 to  6 p.m. 

(Higher  Education  Group) 


Miscellany 

Wednesday,  January  9 

Hockey. 

Men’s  Blues  vs  Guelph.  Varsity  Arena. 
7 p.m.  Information  and  ticket  prices, 
978-3437  or  978-41 12. 

Basketball. 

Lady  Blues  vs  Guelph.  Benson  Sports 
Gym.  7.30  p.m.  Admission  $2. 

Friday,  January  11 

Basketball. 

Lady  Blues  vs  Queen’s.  Benson  Sports 
Gym.  7.30  p.m.  Admission  $2. 

Hockey. 

Lady  Blues  vs  Queen’s.  Varsity  Arena. 

7.30  p.m.  Information  and  ticket  prices, 
978-3437  ot  978-41 12. 

Tuesday,  January  15 

Hockey. 

Lady  Blues  vs  Guelph.  Varsity  Arena. 

7.30  p.m.  Information  and  ticket  prices, 
978-3437  or  978-4112. 


Basketball. 

Men’s  Blues  vs  Rycrson.  Benson  Sports 
Gym.  8.15  p.m.  Admission  |2. 

Wednesday,  January  16 
What’s  What  in  Food  and  Agriculture. 
Fifth  in  Canadian  science  policy  dis- 
cussion series. 

Panelists:  George  Fleischmann,  Agri- 
culture Canada;  Prof.  L.J.  Rubin, 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry;  and  Dr.  George 
Beaton,  Department  of  Nutrition  & Food 
Science.  Each  member  of  the  panel  will 
make  a brief  introductory  statement; 
general  discussion  will  follow. 

Wilson  Hall  Common  Room,  New 
College,  Willcocks  St.  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 
(Club  of  GNU  and  ORA) 

Broadcasting  in  Canada. 

Jan  Tennant,  CBC  broadcaster;  Hart 
House  senior  members  dinner  meeting. 
South  Dining  Room,  Hart  House.  6 for 

6.30  p.m.  Reservations  919>-2M1  before 
Monday,  Jan.  14. 

Hockey. 

Men’s  Blues  vs  Ryerson.  Varsity  Arena. 

7 p.m.  Information  and  ticket  prices, 
978-3437  or  978-4112. 

Music  Criticism  in  Toronto. 

John  Kraglund,  Globe  &Mail,  and 
William  Littler,  Toronto  Star,  Music 
Wednesday  night.  Music  Room,  Hart 
House.  8.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  19 

Basketball. 

Men’s  Blues  vs  Queen’s.  Benson  Sports 
Gym.  2.15  p.m.  Admission  $2. 

Governing 
Council  & 
Committees 

Wednesday,  January  9 

Curriculum  & Standards 
Subcommittee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  HaU.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  January  10 
Academic  Affairs  Committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  15 

Committee  on  Campus  & 

Community  Affairs. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  16 

Business  Affairs  Committee. 

Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Admissions  & Awards  Subcommittee 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  January  1 7 

Governing  Council. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall. 

4.30  p.m. 


Concerts 

Wednesday,  January  9 

Louis  Natale. 

Wednesday  afternoon  pop.  East  Common 
Room,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  16 
Doug  Warwick  and  His  Friends. 
Wednesday  afternoon  pop.  East  Common 
Room.  Hart  House.  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 

Michael  Kearns,  Harpsichord. 

Partita  No.  4 in  D major,  Bach; 
Wednesday  noon  hour  series.  Concert 
Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 

12.15  p.m.  Information,  978-3771. 

Thursday,  January  1 7 

Eugene  Kash  and  Clara  Schranz, 
Violins;  Baird  Knechtel,  Viola;  Allan 
Stellings,  Cello;  Adrienne  Shannon, 
Piano. 

F minor  Piano  Quintet,  Brahms; 
Thursday  twilight  series.  Concert  Hall, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  5. 15  p.m. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Sunday,  January  20 

Guillermo  Silva-Marin,  Baritone, 
and  Naomi  Oliphant,  Piano. 

Great  Hall,  Hart  House.  3 p.m.  Tickets 
available  at  hall  porter’s  desk. 

(Music  Committee) 


Dvoi^ak  Festival. 

Vaghy  Quartet  with  Paul  Doktor,  viola, 
and  Gisela  Dcpkat,  cello;  fourth  of  seven 
concerts  devoted  to  music  of  Czech 
composer  and  featuring  internationally 
acclaimed  performers,  presented  in 
cooperation  with  CBC  Radio.  MacMillan 
Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $6,  students  and  senior  citizens 
$3.  Information,  978-3744. 


Exhibitions 

Monday,  January  7 

Pressure. 

Prints  from  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Artists.  Art  Gallery,  Erindale  College,  to 
Jan.  31. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  10  a.m. 
to  9 p.m.;  Saturday-Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

Monday,  January  14 
An  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by 
Avrum  Fenson. 

New  Academic  Building,  Victoria 
College,  to  Jan.  31. 

Hours:  Monday-Thursday,  9 a.m.  to 
9 p.m.;  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday-Sunday,  closed. 


Rea^ngs 

Monday,  January  7 

Milton. 

Profs.  Hugh  MacCallum  and  John 
Reibetanz  will  read  Milton.  First  in 
spring  program.  Poetry  Readings  at  UC 
series  for  1979-80.  Walden  Room,  Uni- 
versity CoUege  Students’  Union,  79  St. 
George  St.  4.10  p.m. 

Monday,  January  21 
Barry  Callaghan. 

Reading  from  his  own  work.  Second  in 
spring  program.  Poetry  Readings  at  UC 
series  for  1979-80.  Walden  Room,  Uni- 
versity CoUege  Students’  Union.  4. 10p.m. 


Recent  academic 
appointments 

At  the  Dec.  6 meeting  of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee,  the  foUowing 
academic  appointments  were  confirmed: 

• Professor  R.W.P.  Anderson,  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Engineering,  aaing 
chairman,  from  Nov.  1 9 to  June  30, 1 980; 

• Professor  Ronald  Wardhaugh,  Depart- 
ment of  Linguistics,  chairman,  from 
Julyl,  1981  to  June  30,  1986  (second 
term); 

• Dean  John  Ricker,  Faculty  of 
Education,  dean,  from  Jan.  1,  1980  to 
Dec.  31, 1981  (extended). 


Country 
house 
for  sale 

Bayview  Avenue 

45  minutes  north 
of  St.  George  campus 

Secluded,  wooded  AVz  acre  lot 

4 bedrooms 
large,  light  living  room 
2Vz  bathrooms 
open  plan 

ground  floor  — 3,000  sq.  ft. 

Convenient  to  GO  Transit, 
schools,  shopping,  etc. 

Contact 

H.S.B.  Jones  — 978-8778 
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